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PREFACE 



This book is the result of my research 
work as Reader rn Indian History, during 
the Academic year 1928-29. A part of the 
subject matter of the book was delivered 
as University Lectures in July of this year. 
I render thanks to Mr. A. Appadurai 
Ayyar for helping to prepare the Indexes. 



P. T. S. 
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Do. 11. 4—20 


519 


Do. 


52. 1. 14 


498 


Do. 


56, 11. 4-5. and 8 


498 


Do. 


57, L 4 


498 


Do. 


6C. 1.15 


499 


Do. 


73, 1. 


498 


Do. 


77,1.4 


498 


Palamoji 


25. 


339 


Paf (Fattinnppilai) 


11. 21-448 






xxvi 



Name of Book 


St. or 11. 




Put. (Patt.na.ptiiiUi) 


U. 40 — 41 


848 


Do. 


11. 53—56 


354 


Do. 


11. 78—79 


355 


Do. 


11 90—150 


352 


Do. 


11. 154—158 


355 


Do. 


1. 1 59 


355 


Do. 


1. 161 


355 


Do. 


11. 185—19*2 


353 


Do. 


11. 220—227 


344 


Do. 


1L 228—231 


344 


Do. 


11. 246—249 


356 


Do. 


11. 274—282 


345 


Do. 


11. 277—290 


345 


Do. 


1 . 283 


346 


Do. 


1, 234 


SCO 


Do. 


11. 285— 288 


343 


Poriyatiruuioji (Tiru- 


maogaiyijvar) 


ii. 8— 10 


401 


Do. 


iii, 4—10 


249 


Do. 


iii. 9—10 


249 


Do. 


V, 8 — y 


401 


Porumb. (Perumbipif. 


ruppodal; 


11, 29—30 


394 


Do. 


11. 30-31 


92 


Do. 


1. 196 


284 


Do. 


1. 120 


197 


Do. 


11. 139—140 


197 


Do. 


11. 297—310 


389 


Do. 


11. 311—318 


390 


Do. 


11. 319—324 


390 


Do. 


1. 323 


29 




xxvli 



Nemo of Book 8t. or IL Page. 

Pcrumb. (Purmbinif 
fui>l>adai) 11, 325—335 391 

Do, 11, 335 94 

Do. U. 371—373 391 

Do, 11. 393—420 393, 394 

Do. I, 420 322 

Do. U, 429—434 395 

Do, II, 450—453 39G 

Do. 1. 454 397 

Do, 11. 437—159 395 

Do. I. 455 395 

Do. I, 497 395 

Do. 11. 498—499 T96 

Per. (Peraugadai) i. 32, I. 7G 310 

Do. i. 3S. U. 933—4 317 

Do. i. 3?. 1. 239 317 

Do. Hi. 5, II. 48-49 317 

Do. Hi. 10. 1L 22—98 317 

Do. Hi. 22, L 213 317 

Por. (Forunarifrurptfc* 

d»i 11. 43—48 336 

II. 64—100 343 

Do. 11. 76 473 

Do. L 129 — 142 339 

Do. I 159 343 

Do. II. 161—165 343 

Do. II. 169—171 354 

Do. 1L lr7— 188 339 

Do. II. 200—202 354 

Do. L 226 346 

Do. 1L 228—229 340 

Do. II. 240—241 361 




xzviii 



Nome of Book 8t. or IL Patfo. 

Pnf. or Puf am (PuranS- 





11. 24a— 247 


361 


Do. 


1. 248 


340 


Do. 


2. 


491 


Do. 


2, 11, ‘23—24 


220 


Do. 


6. 1.1 


506 


Do. 


6. 1. 1-4 


441 


Do. 


6. 1. 5—7 


•168 


Do. 


6. U. 5—3 


441 


Do. 


6. 1. 17—18 


441 


Do. 


6 1. 18 


462 


l>o. 


6, 11. 19—20 


440 


Do. 


7. 


491 


Do. 


14. II. 12—16 


121 


Do. 


14. 11, 18—20 


191 


Do. 


15, U, 1—10 


443 


Do. 


15. 11, 2—5 


471 


Do. 


15. 1C— 21 


436 


Do. 


16. 


433 


Do. 


17. 1. 1 


442. 606 


Do. 


18.1,7 


323 


Do. 


21. 


460 


Do. 


22. 11, 14—23 


279 


Do. 


22. 1, 35. 


406 


Do. 


24. 11. 1—16 


261 


Do. 


24, 11. 13—23 


449 


Do. 


24. 1, 24, 


450 


Do. 


25. 


445 


Do. 


26. 11, 1-11 


285 


Do. 


27. 


421 


Do. 


30. 11. 10-14 


419 


Do. 


30. U, 11—13 


294 






ixix 




Namo of Book 


St. or U. 


Page. 


Puf.or Puf*m (Purani-31, 


419 


nuru.) 


33. 1. 1 


198 


Do. 


33. 1. 17 


273 


Do. 


34, 1, 3 


217. 431 


Do. 


34, 1. 7 


431 


Do. 


34, 1. 8—11 


236 


Do, 


34. 1. 12 


182 


Do. 


35, 1, 18 


276 


Do. 


SC. 


422 


Do. 


36. 1, 10 


323 


Do. 


U. 5—61 


424 


Do. 


38, 1. 12 


467 


Do. 


39. 11. 3—4 


183 


Do. 


40. 1L 1—5 


428 


Do. 


49. 11. 1—6 


191 


Do. 


43. 11. 4—8 


425 


Do. 


46. 


409 


Do. 


46. U. 1—2 


426 


Do. 


47. 


415 


Do. 


CO. 11. 1—7 


284 


Do. 


62. H. 9—16 


183 


Do. 


53. 11. 1—9 


24 


Do. 


55, 11. 1—5 


462 


Do. 


56, 11. 6—9 


187 


Do. 


66. 11. 1—8 


460 


Do. 


56, 11. 3-6 


203 


Do. 


56. U. 19—20 


312 


Do. 


67.11. 2-3 


465 


Do. 


68, 11. 14—15 


203, 465- 


Do. 


60, 11. 1—6 


277 


Do. 


60. t G 


494 




XXX 



Nuratj of Book 



St. or II. 



Pago. 



nSfu.) 



ram (Parani-GO, II. 10 — 13 


277 


Do. 


62. 11. 2-4 


274 


Do. 


62, U. 16—18 


469 


Do. 


65, 11. 9—10 


337 


Do. 


C6. 


33G 


Do. 


67, 11. 6-8 


442 


Do. 


70. 11, 1—10 


426 


Do. 


72. 


460 


Do. 


72. U. 13—16 


239 


Do. 


74. 


413 


Do. 


76. 


411 


Do. 


76. 11. 4— S 


181 


Do. 


77. 


412 


Do. 


7B, 11. 5—6 


443 


Do. 


79. U. 1-2 


182 


Lo. 


62. 


269 


Do. 


89. 1. 1—2 


286 


Do. 


89. 1 7 


182 


Do. 


91. IL 5-6 


464 


Do. 


93. 11. 4—11 


490 


Do. 


98,1. 15 


27A 


Do. 


102. 11. 1—5 


187 


Do. 


109. 11. 3—6 


255 


Do. 


113, 11. 1—3 




Do. 


116, U. 1—8 


189 


Do. 


117, 11. 1—2 


184 


Do. 


120. 11. 1—14 


254 


Do. 


122. 11. 2—3 


470 


Do. 


125. 11. 1—4 


268 


Do. 


126. 


284 


Do. 


126. L 23 


509 




Name of Book 


xxxi 

St. or \l 


Page. 


Puf . or Pufam (Pofani-127, 1. 7 


271 


naru.) 

Do. 


128. L 1 


182 


Do. 


135. 1. 11 


184 


Do. 


162. II. 13—18 


293 


Do. 


162. 11. 25—29 


293 


Do. 


160, 1. 7 


471 


Do. 


164, 1. 1—7 


2C7 


Do. 


166. I. 1-2 


464 


Do. 


166. 1. 1-9 


472 


Do. 


170, 11. 15—17 


268 


Do. 


173. 


416 


Do. 


174, II. 1—5 


465 


Do. 


175. 11. 5—8 


524 


Do. 


176. 1. 1 


273 


Do. 


170.11. 1-6 


293 


Do. 


176, 1. 20 


467 


Do. 


177. 1. 6 


314 


Do. 


181.1 1 


182 


Do. 


185. 


402 


Do. 


194, 11. 6—7 


470 


Do 


197. 


409 


Do. 


198. 1. 9 


464 


Do. 


204. 1. 10 


274 


Do. 


205, 11. 8—9 


198 


Do. 


209. 11. 1—12 


257 


Do. 


214, 11. 6—13 


469 


Do. 


215, II. 1—5 


269 


Do. 


220, l 7 


184 


Do. 


224, 11. 1—2 


471 


Do. 


224. 11. 2-3 


237 


Do. 


224.-1I. 4—9 


357 




zxxii 



Nama of Book 8t. or II. P*ga. 

Pup. or Puf&zn (Pufani-224, I. 9 817 

nfifu.) 

Do. 224, n. 9—11 237 

Do. 225, II. 7 — 8 477 

Do. 228. I It 467 

Do. 226, 1L 12—15 432. 476- 

Do. 229. 1. 22 467 

Do. 231, II. 1—2 475 

Do. 234, 11. 2-4 478 

Do. 236. IL lb— 12 469 

Do. 238, U. 1—6 477 

Do. 239. II. 4—6 274 

Do. 240,11. 5-6 468 

Do. 240, 1L 7—10 475 

Do. 245. 11. 3-5 475 

Do. 245.1.11 475 

Do. 2i9. 11. 12—14 479 

Do. 366. U. 5—6 476 

Do. 259. 11. 5-6 265 

Do. 260, U. 16—17 485 

Do. 260, 1. 21 467 

Do. 276. II. 4—5 27 

Do. 281. 11 1—6 276 

Do. 809. 1. 4 181 

Do. 325,1.11 1B2 

Do. 343. U. 7—10 296 

Do. 351. L 11 323 

Do. 356, IL 1—4 478 

Do. 359, IL 1—8 478 

Do. 889. 11. 4—5 275 

Do. 560. 11. 17—20 479 




xxxiii 



Name of Book 


St. or II. 


Page 


Pay. or Pu f am (PSr%ni-363 ; 11, 4—5 


475 


n5ru.) 


Do. 


363. II. 10— 14 


47y 


Do. 


367. 1. 1 


217 


Do. 


367, II. 4—6 


434 


Do 


367, 11. 13-14 


434 


Do. 


367, II. 12— U 


471 


Do. 


371, 1. 5 


102 


Do. 


37 s. 1, 1 


131* 


Do. 


373, II. 16—21 


466 


Do. 


396. II. 1- 9 


279 


Do. 


400. 1. 10 


470 


8if- (Sirupinifrui'iu- 


It. 11-47 


5 56 


daij 


Do. 


II. *il — 63 


556 


Do. 


II. 68—76 


557 


Do. 


II. 116-11'* 


294 


Sil. (SiluinunliKir.im; 


r . 301 


378 


Do. 


i. 11. to— 6s 


3'. 7 


Do. 


V. 11. 71—2 


204 


Do. 


V. II. 611— 110 


368 


Do. 


vi. 11. 189—760 


371 


Do. 


viii. 1. 1 


606 


Do. 


xi. II. 17—22 


240 


Do. 


xi. II. 38—61 


604 


Do. 


xiv. 11. 66—67 


313 


Do. 


xv. 11. 13—15 


222 


Do. 


XV. 11. 907—216 


316 


Do. 


xvi. I. 65 


101 


Do. 


xvi. I 128 




Do. 


xvii. U. 1—5 


506 


B 




xxxiv 



Name of Book St. or IL Page. 

Sil. (£ilat>padigar.itn) fxwi. I. 28 505 

Do. x*vii. 11. 116—123 019 

Do. xxviii. U. 115— 1 19 319 

Do. \XTiii. 11. 116— 117 429 

Do. xxviii. II. 113—122 429 

Do. xxviii. 11. 137—133 502 

Do. xxix. tm*J* mflal 2 492 

Do. xxx. II. 159—162 39J 

Do. xxx. I 161 503 

Do. xxx II. 171—192 374 

^ivakiiaindamnni i. at. 101—104 316 

Tir. (Tiruinurugarrun- 

lodai.) II, 47-36 55H 

Do. 11. 31— *-6 292 

Do. II. 107—119 560 

Do. 11. 150-161 559 

Do. 11. 190-217 562 

Do. 1. 226 184 

Do. II. 223—243 563 

Do. 233- 234 57 

Do. 1. 317 564 

Tirunuriuyar Pmligam 609 

(TiniuiaDgiiiyilvir). 

Tirappfivu-i xxx. 1. 5 249 

Tiruprmttfir Tirattuo- 

ilagnra. il. 1. 2 245 

TirutlSvnr Tl-varan i. 10. 1. 2 249 

Do. ii. 10. 11. 3-4 249 

Tiruvijaiyadif Pur»- 

■ani. xxi. 6 515 

Tolkapniyam i. 1-1 210, 214 

Do. i. 2—13 

Do. H. 9—3 150 




xxxv 



Name of Book 


8t. or II. 


Tage. 


Tolkippiyam, 


UI. 1— u 


28 


Do. 


iii. 1 — 18 


73 


Do. 


iii. 1— ' 22 — 24 


72 


Do. 


iii. 1—60 


598 


Do. 


iii. 2—10 


314 


Do. 


iii. 3—44 


216 


Do. 


iii. 7-189, 100, 197 


217 


Vndu, Tirumalltt' Viyil 




Pailigam. 


•t. 10 


401 


SANSKRIT 




Ait, Aran. (Aitarayn 
Anmyuka). 

Ait Brah. (Aitareya 


ii. 1—1 


29 


Brihrnana) 


vii. It* 


20 


Arthu 8lstra(KjwjilyH). 


i. 10 


594 


Do. 


i. 13 


•VJ5 


Do. 


iii. 1 


•94 


Do 


vi. 1 


592 


Do. 


vi. 4 


A93 


Do. 


vii. 12, 30—34 


142 


A'.ti.lhyiyi (PSnmi). 

A. V. (Atnamvn Veda 


iv. 1—168 


136 


SamhitS). 


iv. 10—1 


22 


Do. 


iv. 10—6 


23 


Do. aix. 80— 5 


23 


Bha^avail Gitf 


ii. 42—45 


110 


Do. 


vii. A 


107 


Dharnni Sitras, Ap.^a- 




tamljtt 


i. 5. 17—30 


130 


Do. 


ii. 29—11 


57 




xxxvi 



Karoo of Book 


St. or II. 


Page 


Do. BuucibSyinu 


i. 1. 9. 3 anil 6 


118 


Do. 


l 1. 2. 7 


119 


Do. 


ii. 3— fil 


595 


Dynasties of tlio Kali 


Age (Pargitor). 


L-. 3f. 


140 


E. I. (EcigTHpUm 


Indies) 


iii. 32, v. 10 


333 


M. Wu (MahEUVtamtn) 


i. 189, 7020 


89 


1)0. 


ii. 34. 1988 


89 


Do. 


ii. 51, 1643 


101 


Do. 


vji. 23. 1010 


fc>9 


Do. 


\ii. 112. 2R 


896 


Malta bliK^yn 


|i. 27 


137 


Do. ott I J ip III. 


iv. i. 168 


130 


Do. Do. 


iv. i. 176 


130 


liana Sitifli 


ii. 22—24 


21 


Do. 


ii. 66 


691 


Do. 


ii. 71 


592 


Do. 


iii. 78 


691 


Do. 


v. £2 


592 


Kami) iuia 


ii. 93, 13 


62 


Do. 


iii. 4 20 


51 


Do. 


iii. 13—13 


65 


Do. 


iii. 11 — 58 


50 


Do. 


iv. 41—2 


52 


Do. 


iv. 41, 17-13 


57 


Do. 


r. 3. 46—47 


59 


Do. 


v. 20-19 


61 


Do. 


v. 41,15— 16 


£6 


Do. 


vi. 59—24 


GO 




xxxvii 



Name ol Book St. or U. Page 

K.V. (Ry. Vedrt SHJnhbitS) i. S3 — l 22 

Do. i. 126 — 4 22 

Do. i. 191—14 20 

Do. Hi. 3-t — 3 tiO 

Do. ir. 1(5 — 9 iiO 

Do. v. 31—7 tiO 

Do. vii. 1— !0 til 

Do. vii. 18 — 23 22 

Do. x. 09—11 22 

Sehda Kid pa Druuia 

(Bhutit Surlilbi Tunfcra) 328 

Siulvim-iad Brahman* v. fj 23 

S. I. I. (South Indian 

Inscription!). iii. p. 395. v. 42 304 

PALI AND PRAKRIT 

Ahkiidhainmavut^ru 

(BuddluulatU). 1409—1113 528 

Do. Colophon 529 

J. B. O. R. S. (Journal 
of the Behur ami 
Oriasu Research 

Society) iv. 301 118 

J. B. B. A. 8. (Journal 
of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royn.1 

Society) vvii. i. p. 74 247 

Mahlvautso vii. 1 127 

Do. vii. 72 128 

Vinayavinicehaya 3169 — 3179 .530 




INDEX OF OTHER REFERENCES 



Name of Book 


St or 11 


P*. 


Again (AganSnofa) 


107. 1. 1 


197 


l>o. 


253, 1. 24 


276 


Do. 


340, 11. 6—7 


100 


Afiastyapiiriaiun 


ii. 23 


222 


Andhru Historical 


Journal 


iii. 278 


385 


ADnSUinba Dhnrru t 


Outrun 


i. 0. 17. 20 


120 


Do. 


ii. 7. 16. 4 


121 


Do. 


ii. 7, 26. 28 


121 


Do. 


ii. 7. 17. 1—3 


121 


AravnimulaiJ (T G) 


Eavori and the San 






frani Age 




388 


Archeological Surrey 


of India, 25—26. 


PP. 72—28 


38 


Do. Do 


p. 7y 


185 


Artbn Sisi-ra 


ii. 26, 2 


142 


Do. Translation 


p. 00 


142 


Do. 


vii. 12 


26 


A. V. (Atharva Veda 




S«nlutK) 


i. 06, 2 


42 


Do. 


iii. 15,4 


41 


Do. 


Iv. 7. 6 


56 


Do. 


v. 5.7 


26 


Do. 


Tiii. 2, 16 


06 


Do 


ix. 10. 7 


56 




Niiouj of Book 



xxxjx 



St. or II. Pftft*. 



Haudhayunn Dharroi 



Sutras 


1. 5, 12. 1-9 


120 


Baodbayana Kfiukoti 




6IC 


GKtu 


i. 41—43 


122 


Bliaguvata Purin a 


ix. 16.2 —37 


56 


Do. 




113 


Do. 


ii. 1. 2—3 


327 


Bbandarkar (D. R.) 






Curraichael I>ecb. 






1918 


PD. 1—0 


19 


Do. 


V. 3 


33 


Do. 


Pi>- 4—7 


124 


Do. 


pi., a — 12 


137 


Do. 


p. is 


219 


Do. 


1921. pp. 56—57 


26 


Do. 


p. 21 


31 


Bbimnsona jatakn 


No. SO 


126 


Uburiduttii jataka 




543 


Bombay Guaof.aor i. ii. 


P. 267 


622 


Brooks Adiims. Law of 





Civilization ami Decay pp. 25—2^ 300 

Goom5rasw5iiiy f A half 



hour with Ancient 

Tamil poets 372 

Diksir.ar (V. R Rj. 

Hindu Administrative 

Institutions 5LK> 

Dion Chrysostom , Or. xxxii. 373 
(in McGrindle** 

Ancient India) 

DjUKbsam I yon bzan p. 121 ct. secj. 



320 

615 




XI 



Name of Book 


St. op 11. 


Pa««. 


E. 1. or Ep. Ini (Epig- 


raphia. liidiea) 


iii. 46 


385 


Do. 


iv. 34. 36 


384 


Do. 


iv. 34, 46 


386 


Do. 


iv. 44, 23‘J 


386 


Do. 


vi. 147.156 


384 


Do. 


ri. 351 


SB 5 


Do. 


vi.i. 143 tf. 


3G5 


Do. 


x. 63 


364 


Do. 


x. 340 


386 


Do. 


xi. '137 


386 


Do. 


xi. 339 


359, 360 


Do. 


xi. 340 


363, 364 


Do. 


xi. 344 


359. 360 


Do. 


xviii. 691 tf 


436, 437 


Grul throb hrgyad cu- 


rtsa bshibi mum Ihur 


615 


Ezekiel 


xvii. 19 


131 


Do. 


xxvii. 32 


132 


Hall, Anciont Oifctory 


of the Near East 


pp. 173—174 


38 


□attip&lu j II taka 


No £09 


126 


Herodotus 


Hi. 10C 


132 


Janas rayi 




616 


Journal ot Indian His- 


tory.I 


xiii. pp. 107—113 


616 


J. K. A. S. (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic 


Society) 


1885, p. 209 


325 


Do. 


1398, pp. 248—297 


42 


Do. 


1904, pp. 234—247 


206 


Do. 


do. pp. 593— 594 


194 




xli 



Name o! Hook St. or II. Pago. 



J. B- A. S. (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic 



Society) 


1904, p. 60S 


321 




Do. 


1906. p. 610 


311 




Do. 


1910, p. 403 


132 




Do. 


do. pp. 036—6-29 


94 




Do. 


1914. p. 285 


30 




Do. 


1917, p. 23 7 


192 




Ealavaji Nin*du 




609 




Kalingat.tuppanni 


at. 184 


361 




Do. 


at. 180 


369 




Do. 




383 




Kunuknft&hbiii (V). The 






Tamils Eighteen 






hundred years ago 


p. 66 


362. 


367 


Do. 


p. 72 


373 




Do. 


p. 77 


431 




I. Kings 


x.- 10 


129 




Do. 


x. 11 — 12 


129 




Do. 


x. 14—17 and 21 


129 




Do. 


x. 18, 22 


129 




Koyilo’ ugu 




60S 




Krishnaswami Ayyan 








gar. Ancient India 


p. 350 


376 




Do. Beginnings 






of South Indian 






History 


p. tid 


624 




Do. 


p. 67 


624. 


525 


Kuppuswimi Sistri (ii 


i 






Journal of Oriental 






Research), I 


i. pp. f — 15 


616 




Do. 


ii. pp. 190-203 


606 






Tlii 



Name of Book 


St. or II. 


Psg®. 


Kuyundogai 


106 


216 


Law (N.N.) Ancient 




Indian Polity, quot- 




ing Homacandr.i 


PP. X. xi. 


326 


Leyden grant 




434 


Maodonell and Kuitb, 




Vodic Index 


L 337 


19 


Do. 


ii. 304 


24 


Do. 


ii. 604—0 


85 


M aodonell, San 9 k r it 




Literature 


V. 20 


150 


M.15.R.(Uadrai lipigra- 


1*03. pp. 109—110, 




pliist’s Reports) 


p. 261 


344 


Do. 


181*7. p. 146. p. 147. 






p. 2C1 


3*4 


Do. 


1899, No. 123, 205 


397 


Do. 


1000, p. 17 


359, 364 


Do. 


do. p. 106 


360 


Do. 


190B, pp. 88—83 


304, 863,385 


Do. 


100!*, p. 112 


319 


Do 


1916, p. 13G 


3*9 


Do. 


1920 pp. Ill— 117 


3*6 


Msdursikkinji 


1. 454 


276 


Do. 


II. 476— 4SR 


247 


MBh. (Mahlbbirat*> 


i. 21. 217 


95 


Do. 


i. 21. 616 


95 


Do. 


i. 21. 7877 


95 


Do. 


1. 214, 7S10 




Do. 


ii. 31. 1191 


89 


Do. 


ii. 31, 1173—4 


Hit 


Do 


ii. 34. 1271 


328 


Do. 


ii. 1660 


25 




Name of Book 


St. or II. 


Page. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Scope of the History: 

If by history is meant the story of the rise and fall 
of royal dynasties consequent on the slaughter of an 
immense n -tuber of human beings on the field of battle 
in the name of heroism, the tale of tho displacement on 
the map of the world of largo masses of humanity, eager 
to plunder the wealth accumulated by the pwtiont toil of 
peceful people, the narrative of the rape of royal 
maidens and the shedding of innocent blood in revenge 
for the outrage, then Tamil India is tho happy country 
whiob hue bud no history to recount upto 600 A. D. On 
the other bund if history moans tho account of tho slow 
evolution of the social and religious life cf a people 
under the stimulus of the geographical conditions of the 
environment and the influence of contaot with peoples 
who have developed different kinds of culture, the 
description of tho slow change in the ways in whioh thoy 
ato and drank, played and loved, sang and danced, paid 
court: to kings and to gods, the relation of the story of 
•.be development of their internal trade and commerce 
with foreign countries far and near, the narration of the 
evolution of their literature from humble beginnings till 
a complicated scheme of literary oonvention was 
established, there aro ample materials for tho reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the Tamils from the earliest times 
upto 600 A. D. This story is attempted to be recounted 
in this book. 
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The stone tools of the ditferent stages of the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods of human culture have 
been collected, though unsystematically, by various 
people and lodged in Indian museums. An account of 
the kind of life led hy the Tamil people in those far oti 
agog, based on the silent testimony of stono artifacts 
ha3 been given uy me in the Stoue Age in India. 1 Their 
social, religious, political and industrial life as revealed 
to a small extent by the artifacts of tho early iron ago 
and to a very Lirge extent by u consideration of tho 
vocabulary they possessed before they came in touch 
with the civilization of tho Aryas of North India, has 
been described by me in my Pre-Aryan Tamil culture/ 
The present work is an attempt to recount the history of 
the Tamils such as can bo donvod from what has been 
saved, from tho jealous hands of time, of their own 
-ancient literature and from references to them in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Greek, Latin and other early records, 
literary and otherwise. 

Sources of the History ; 

Tho Vedic literature, by which I mean, the Mantras 
and the Brihmaaas (which together arc the Vedas), and 
tneSuiras whiob contain the early oomepts of the Aryas 
with regard to tho objects and tho conduct of individu.il 
and social life, a* well as tho ltib&t i* (the Ramayatia and 
the Mahabhirata) and the Pur.mas. besides the early Pali, 
bauddba and tho Ardaba Magsdhi Jaiua works i e. all the 
available Aryan sources have been ransacked for informa- 
tion. It £oos without saying that tho kind of informa- 
tion obtainable from such source* will do;il only with 
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tho intercourse of the Aryas with the Tamils. In 
using tho Ancient North Indian tradition. ami especially 
that which is recorded in tho Puranas. I have almost 
entirely followed Pargiter's critical method and 
his conclusions. One must illuminating suggestion of 
his is that the Agastyas, Vatis^has, and Vi»vimitras 
mentioned in the Sanskrit works, wore not each one man 
who baffles the roailor by appearing and reappearing in 
evory age from that of Iksvaku to that of Sri Kfso*. 
but were a series of men, their names being family names 
and not personal names. This idea has reduced chaos to 
order and enabled Pargitor to frame fairly accurate lists 
of tho Soquonoo of kings In various anciont North Indian 
provinces, whioh 1 generally follow. These lists have 
enabled mo to truce the gradual spread of Aryan cults in 
South India in the Vedic epoch. 

Non-Indian sources of imlormation. *uoh as tho 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian inscriptions, and Greek and 
Latin works, necessarily de.il only with India’s anciont 
commercial intercourse with countries to her west. 
These have been very thoroughly studied and utilized by 
Soboff in his edition of the Peri plus of tho Erythrean 
Soa and Warmington in his Gommorco between tho Roman 
Empire and India. Those two books I hare analysed 
and rearranged the well-documented information 'given 
in them, epoch by epoch, correlating it to what little 
information is available from the Icdian side 

But the staple crop I have garnered for the purpose 
of this book is the Tamil literature o # the period before 
600 A. D. Practically the earliest book I have based 
much of mv deductions on, is the Poruladigaram of 
Tolkippiyurn. That hook directly aims at describing 
the literary conventions of tho literature that preceded 
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its composition, ami I have treated those conventions as 
representing the actual customs and mannors of the 
people who lived for a milleninum or two preceding its 
date. Much more direct is the evidence of the many 
poems of different ages, collected in the Togainfifkal. the 
anthologies, which have preserved a small percentage of 
the immense literature of the early Tamils. Them* 
poems have been to a small extent already utilized 
by two scholars V. Kanakasabbtu first plough© 1 the 
virgin soil and produced his Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
years Ago, which deals mainly with the stories of ancient 
Tamil Kings and incidentally with the life of the people. 
Great Tamil scholar as ho was, ho was suffering I rum a 
disability; in his time many of those ancient 
books had not been printed : so ho was responsible for 
many errors which have led to the formation of some 
historical myths. The ripe scholar, 8. Krishniiswami 
Ayyangur, Professor of Indiau history and Archaeology, 
Madras University, has ferreted out all the references to 
the named of kings and chieftains of ancient times, 
contained in the old Tamil poems, and discussed them 
in his several works ; hut ho has net discussed the 
social history of the early ages or its evolution, and 
it is ubout the actual life of the people age by ago that 
the early literature is extremely rich in information. 
In fact the embarrass de riches is very greet und 1 
fear I have not worked up even one fourth of the 
matter that could be mined from the early literature 
alone. As the information 1 have culled is mostly 
absolutely now, I have done what previous writers have 
not done, and what may almost vox tbosoof my readers 
who do not know Tnmil. i.e., covered nearly one third of 
every ohaptor bas<*i on Tamil literature with original 
texts in support of every cne of iny statements. 




It is almost unnecessary to add that the Tamil 
extracts which I have translated (or this purpose 
abound in old words and antiquated grammatical forms. 
As even the coinmontators sometimes, though rarely, go 
mt ray in interpreting them. I have not hosistatod to 
differ from them, when I, perhaps somewhat presump- 
tuously, thought them wrong. Even if the taxts were 
plain, it would bo difficult to translate them, as Tamil 
and English are so far apart from each other in 
structure. Added to this, tho fact that Tamil poets, 
especially of the later periods (V and VI century A. D.J 
Indulged in lavishly heaping phrase on phrase. 
ei»ithot on opithot, makes a straight translation 
almost impossible. But as tho translations arc for 
a historical purpose. 1 have attempted in every ease 
a literal translation, even defying English idiom 
occasionally. But yet I hope the translations will 
prove readable. I request that Tamil scholars will 
kindly bring to my notioe all cases where they think my 
translations are wrong However I do not think I 
have misrepresented the text anywhere. 

Chronology : 

If chronology is the oyo of History. Ancient 
Indian History will have to be always blind. But 
students of tlie evolution of tba life of people may 
well be contented with a knowledge of tba sequence 
of events, actual, i.e. arithmetically correct dates, being 
scureely necessary for the purpose. Ancient Indian 
chronology is and will continue to be in an unsettled 
condition, and so afford ample room for patriotic 
megalomania and prejudiced micromania. The date of 
tbo beginning of the Vedio period was fixe d to 
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bo 1300 B. 0. at a time when, on aeoount of 
the dominance of Archbishop Usher's ohronology 
tho world wus bolioved lo have been created in 4004 
B.C. Though since that time, geologists have demanded 
that, at least a hundred thousand years should bo ollofctod 
to tho past history of man and though tho traces of the 
Saindhava culture havo boon nnearthed at ITarappa oud 
Mohenjo Daro, going h;u.*k to .1,000 B. 0. and more, whoro 
tho influence of Arya ideas is not imperceptible, the 
inertia which the incredibly low date for the beginning 
of tho Vedic period has acquired during tho last hundred 
veers, prevents European soholars from reconsidering the 
decision. From Pargiter's lists wo learn that about 90 
generations of kings ruled bofore the Bharatn battle . 
and if. as many considerations torn! to prove, that 
battle took plana in tho XV century B.O., the Vodie 
period must have bogun long bofore the third 
millennium B. C. An Arya one-firo cult must havo 
flourished for a long lime before tho Vodio bhreo-firo cult 
was evolved. Thus wo reach 3,000 B 0. for the boginn 
ings of tho Arya worship of fire. The problem cannot be 
discussed here, but I shall content myself with saying 
that I assume the VoJio period to havo begun circa 3,1)00 
B. 0.. that that period oxtonded over threo yugas of five 
conturies each. Rlimacandra livod at the end of the 
second third port of the vedic age ; hence I assume his 
date to be 2,00(1 B.C. This date has tho one virtue of 
being confirmed by the tradition tha* when ho was born 
five ' stars ' wore in tho ascendant. Five hundred years 
is a fair estimate for the length of timo that elapeod 
between in Rama sad Sri Kf?na. This brings us to the 
end of tho Vedic period, tho tnvlitional beginning of tho 
Kali ago with ilio death of Sri Kpsna and the severance 
D 
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of the long lino of raanfcm-composers. Indian ohronology 
becomes easier, though not necessarily oorreet after the 
BhJrata battle. But we are ohiefly conoernoi with the 
sequence of events and not aotual dates which it 19 
hopeless to try to attain. 

With regard to South Indian dates, oven these cloudy 
conceptions are lieyond reach, Kanakasubhai imagined 
that he could get reliable dates for certain persons. 
But this has proved to be roily*. Tho utmost we can 
get is some vague sequences of events till wo reach COO 
A. D. after which time a few Inscriptions have halpod us 
to get a few reliable dates. 

Transcription : 

The transliteration of Sanskrit into Rnmio is the 
same as that adopted by roost Sanskrit scholars. For the 
sako of Tamil words T have adoptod a few more, naroelv, 
h for *°o, e, for sr, 5, &. f for i>, and 1 for I have not 
used a special symbol for <w, for in modern pronunciation 
it cannot ho distinguished from n. Tho writing of Tamil iu 
Romic presents a special diiticulty. In the Tamil alphabet 
many consonant-symbols do duty for two sounds and if 
Romic transliteration is not also phonetic. It loses its 
meaning. I have therefore rendered my pronunciation 
of Tamil words in the Romic script an«l I think mv 
pronunciation is fairly " correct ; M at least every Tamil 
man oan follow it Another difficulty I had to face, 
that caused by the fact that when the same words appear 
both in the Sanskrit and the Tamil garb a contradiction 
in transliteration appears. I have spelt these words in 
the Sanskrit form, when the context required one to 
think in Sanskrit and in the Tamil form, when the 
eontext required the Tamil one. This may preplex 
readers who do not know cne of the two languages, 
hut I do not see that it would be rossiblo to avoid this 
contradiction. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TAMILS 
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The Earliest Times to 600 A.D. 



CHAPTER I 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF THE ANCIENT 
OCLTl’RE OF THE TAMILS 

The Tamils, indigenous to South India: 

If the culturo of a poodle is indigenous to the soil 
on which they live, if it appear! to havo grown in situ 
before they came in contact with other people.it must 
be solely due to the influence of their physical surround- 
ings. A culture that has grown as the reaction of a 
people to their milieu is ilue to geographical aud not 
historical causes, like the influence of foreign people 
who have come in touch wi;h them by oonquost or trade 
or other forms of peaceful intercourse. We are in a 
position to trace the growth of human culture in Tamil 
India, from stage to Stage, in ancient times, to the 
action of the physioal environment on the human 
organism Several writers of Indian History seem to 
bold it as a necessary axiom that the fertile lands of 
India with her wonderlul wealth of minerals under- 
ground and her inbnitely various fauna and flora over- 
ground, and with her climato. insular in some parts and 
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continental in others, pre-eminently fitted to nurture 
men, especially in the early stage* of their evolution, 
should ye*, depend on importations from the arid 
countries beyond her borders for her humun in habitants 
and for the various oultures that adorn the pafos of her 
history. Some writers conduct the anoiont 'Dravidians" 
with the self-confidence of a Cook's guide through tbo 
North-western or North-oastorn mountain passes of 
ludia and drop them with a ready mode foreign culture 
on the banka of tho Kivi.i or the Vaigai. The slonder 
evidence on which they rely for this elaborate theorizing 
is the f nc'. that limhui. a dialoot Spoken in the northern 
corner of India, possesses a few w. rds allied to Tamil 
words The only legitimate inference from this is that 
the Tamil language or a language allied to it prevailed 
up to the North-west province tn ancient times This 
inference Is supported by another fact, viz , that tho 
vmdorn dialects of Northern India now nailed Sanskritic 
or Gaudian, have a fundamental grammar ical framework 
and a scheme of syntax, the same as that of the L)ra vidian 
dialects, so much so that sentences from tho ouu set of 
dialects can he translated into any one of the other sot 
of dialects by the substitution of word for word, without 
causing any breach of idiom These facts can only prove 
that people speaking dialects allied to Tamil once 
inhabited the whole of India and not that these people 
must necci-arily have come into Tndia from outside the 
country No single fact hao-yet boon add Med that 
compels us to lioliev© that tho ancient people of India 
wore not autochthones. 

Moreover the artefacts and other relics of ancient 
times discovered so far iu Southern India form an un- 
broken series, showing that there has b een in this country 
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a regular evolution o f culture, .vhich was never rendered 
discontinuous by any catastrophe, from I ho lowest 
pfihi'olithio stage to tho latest age of metals 1 The 
Tamil language existed in South India during tho coarse 
of this evolution The words necessary for tho linguis- 
tic expression of every st*go of this oulture, are found 
in tho earliest strata of Tamil, and the customs of these 
oarly egos continued Sulliciontly long to ho enshrined in 
the Lai liost extant specimens of Tamil literature.' It 
may therefore bo takon as fairly certain that the Tamils 
woro indigenous to South India. 

The flvo regions : 

Tho ancient Tamils noted that the habitable parts 
of tho earth's surface were divisible into l.vo natural 
regious: they named each region a tinu, Tinii seems 
to be derived from a root tin or ti|. which moans a 
stretch of land. Tho word tinai is also used in 
tho sense of the earth in general. The ancient Tamils 
observed not only that fcho land surface of the 
earth consisted of five natural regions, hut that the 
manifestation of human life corresponded to the 
characteristics of tho milieu in which each tribo has 
grown. The five regions were called (1) Kurinji, the 
hilly country, (2) PSlai, tho dry waterless region. (3) 
Mullai, the wooded land between tho highlands and the 
lowlands, (4) Marudam, t ^ J^wer courses of rivers, and 
(n) Novdal, the littoral tract, that which skirts the aoa. 
All those live kinds of natural regions aro found in the 

1 For tho evidences for this statement, vide my 
Stone Age in India, Published by the Madras University. 

* For an eltliormte proof of this, vide my Pre- 
Aryan Tamil Culture. 
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Tamil country, though on a small seals and, as the 
South Indiau &proad from region to region, hu developed 
fcho stages of culture which each region was calculated to 
produce. 

Anthropologists have noted three great regions as 
the throe great ureas of characterization of throe different 
kinds of human culture. These kinds of culture have been 
called the Mediterranean, the Alpine and the Nordic, 
the first two being so named, because the action of the 
miliou on the evolution <if human culture was first 
understood when the culture of the regions round the 
Mediterranean Soa and tbo Unde <>u belli sidos of the 
Alps were studied and the last, because t he third area of 
characterization was in the north of Eurasia. The 
Mediterranean uulture, to use Tamil terms, is that of 
Neydal, the Alpine, that of KafiUji, and the Nordic, that 
of Mullai The most important, the culture of Marodam, 
or tho lower valleys of rivers, was nsglooted because 
Western Europe having become thoroughly industrialized 
|n the XIX century, the influence of river-valleys on 
European peoples in ancient days has bocomo masked. 
Nor is there any desert in Europe, as there is a belt of 
it iu Africa and Asia . the desort is the area of charac- 
terization of Bedouin life and this, too, Irns but received 
scant attention on the part of students. of ethnology. 
The stiigcs of culture through which man lias passed are 
then five, the huutor. the nomad, the pastoral, the 
littoral and the agricultural, the U»t including the 
ludastrial stage; and fcheso correspond to the Kufifiji, 
the I'ilai, the Mullai, the Neydal and the Marudarn 
regions. The physical characteristics of each region 
provided the stimulus for the development of the spocial 
culture of that region. 
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The hunter: 

The earliest region inhabited liy South Indiau man 
was the Kupnji, the tracts whore stand the low hill?? 
resulting from the ago-lung erosion of the Deccan 
plat'-nu by tho nevor-failiog yearly monsoon rains. 
Below tho hilly regions was tho thickly wooded tropical 
forest, named after the king Dundaka, in winch 
abounded the rivals of early man in tho struggle for 
existence, his big -limbed foes, tho lion, the tiger, the 
elephant, the wild buffalo, the python, as well as the 
minute insect pests which are even more destructive of 
human life than the larger animals. In the Kufiflji, 
curly man could oasily hud shelter Irom the sun and the 
rain and from his animal foes, Ixjhiod boulders and 
within natural caves Ho had not then invented pots 
for storing water, but when the natural spring hided 
Mm, he found reservoirs of water in tho rocky pit 9 
which abounded in the hilly region. I he pebble that 
tie could pick up from under his foot served him ua a 
primitive tool ; bbo abundant supply of Hints of various 
shapes stimulated his invent! vooes* and ho Inamt to 
shape the axo hauls, and the spoors, the choppers and 
the scrapori that ho needed. Heace was evolved in 
this region the earliest stage of human culture, that 
called paleolithic; tho artefacts belonging to this stage 
are chiefly found in the Kupnji regions which abound in 
the Cuddapah, Nellorc, North A root and Cliinglcput 
districts. 

Karly man in Kufinji land at first subsisted on 
fruits, nuts and tubers. But. the variations in tho supply 
of l lieso articles of food duo to seasonal changes soon 
impelled him to add tho dash of animals to his dietary. 
This fact, more than tbo necessity for guarding himself 
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gainst his animal foes. made him an export limits man. 
Hence man's first profession was tha* of the hunter. 
Paleolithic implements all the world over are of the 
Same patterns and this proves that the early hunter was 
n groat wanderer over the mirfaoe of the earth. 

This environment in the KufiKji regions also lad to 
two other very groat in rent ions of the hunter-stage of 
human culture, namely the bow ami arrow, and the 
process of making tire The bamboo grows abundantly 
in the KufiKji regions of Southern India and the 
Kufavar, as tho Inhabitants of that land were culled, 
shrewdly noted the elasticity of the split trunks of the 
bamboo, bant them, tied long bits of dried croupor to 
them and learnt to «bool thence long thorns. This was 
the origin of the tow, in tho use of which tho Indian 
hithnan bftl always Iweii an expert, us is provod by tho 
facts that the Indian bowman was a much priced com- 
ponent of the armies of Darius and Xerxes, and tho 
Indian shikari to-day can kill a tiger by discharging a 
single arrow from his bow. 

Tho other invention of tho early Kopavar, the 
greatest of human inventions, was the making of fire. 
Early in tho palaeolithic age, tho inhabitants of tho 
Kufifiji land notad tho origin of forest fires by the violent 
friction of bamboo stems against one another during I he 
fierce monsoon blow and learnt therefrom that he could 
start a fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood. 
Tho first two to which tiro was put was the roasting of 
the meat of the animals which ho huntod. 

Hunter women: 

While the males of the settlement wore out 
hunting, the women were engaged in picking fruits 
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dicing for roo.s, ami garnering tho soeds of the cereals 
that grow of their own accord around their piac •* of 
abode, especially wild rioe, bamboo-rico. and panicurn. 

The other duty of women was fci look after their 
children. Man at this stage of culture did not learn to 
build houses They were scarcely necessary, for the 
South Indian climate w*s so Ixmeticont that no shelter 
other than tho covori atlorded by trocs or big boulders 
or natural oaves was needed for protection from sun and 
rain. Houses wore tirs- built by ran not so much for 
Shelter as for tho storage of primitive wealth in the form 
of food-stuffs and the early paleolithic man had not yet 
felt the no<*l for storing provisions. Tho nooossitios of 
a nomad life and the want of permanent homos did not 
encourage tho free development of domesuo instincts 
on tho part of the men hence tho matriarchal form of 
tKhal lifo was first developed. 

Another circuinsUncii encouraged tho formation of 
this type of life. Primitive man was not encumbered 
with elaborate forms of t ie marriuiiS-rilo. Love at first 
sight and its immediate consummation followed 
porhups very leisurely hy a tribal feast, constituted the 
wedding ceremony, fhe marriage tic wo may take it. 
wan not always of a very permanent diameter. This 
cause, and morn especially the want of development of 
personal property and the lack of attachment to a 
permanent abode, encouraged thu persistence of the 
mahriarobato for very long ages 

Lovo of personal adornment has always charac- 
terised men and more especially women. The Kuravar 
women, then as now. spent their leisure moments in 
picking shells and stringing them together for the purpose 
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of muking garland* of thorn for decorating thdr persons. 
Thoir lover® presented thorn with trophies of tho hunt, 
like the teeth of the tiger which they shot, and these, 
worn round the nock, became in much later times the 
prototype of the Uli, the pendant attached to u 
string or a necklace, which is to day much prized in 
South India as tho symbol of a wedded woman whose 
spouse is alive, Another kind of personal adornment 
was the loaf -garment, a number of leaves tied together 
with a hit of dried creeper amt worn round the waist, a 
custom which still prevails among the most primitive of 
the hill tribes of South India. 

The desert dweller: 

The Pilai, the dry Sandy desert, cau scarcely Ikj 
considered as one of the habitable regions of the 
earth's surface. When drawn by the oliase of the wild 
animals, the sturdy I muter would be compelled to make 
a temporary abode in tho Pilai region. But the call 
of the desert buds an echo in the bosoms of those who 
are bom with a love of adventure, and wander lust is the 
main motive power that inspires the live* of many men 
who possess strong sinew® and a stout heart Tho men 
who livol in the desert region either for a short time or 
all their lives were Miipavtir, moil of Mu pun. heroism, and 
Kajv&r, fcho strong men, (from ka|. strong! Ii, whence 
kalifu, the elephant, the Strong aniuml par excellence, 
also the shark, and k»l, liquor, the strength-giver and 
knjom. tho held of battle), Tho Pilai region being infer- 
tile and its men biing noted for prowess in arms, the 
Mufavar and the Kajvar took in later time® to the 
profession of soldiering and of preying on tho rich, but 
weakly, inhabitants of other regions and Mapra has 
come to moan cruelty, and Kalvnr, thieves. But in 
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early time* men took to the Film region® chiefly on 
account of their love of adventure. Iiifo in these regions 
must have aocentuated the matriarchal organisation of 
trihal life, for while the men wore roving through the 
desert, tho women and children were thrown into each 
other's company to enjoy whatever domestic amenities 
were available 

The herdsman : 

When human beings multiplied in the liufinji 
region* and tho available food supply began to shrink, 
they migrated to the next region, the Mull si or 
forest land, l>y tbit time they hod tak«*o the neat great 
•top in the advancement of human culture, the domesti- 
cation of animals like Ihc buffalo, the cow, the sheep 
and the goat, tho dog, so tisolal to tho hunter, having 
already been domostieahod in the Kuf*var stoge. This 
led to the second rung in the ladder of human progress, 
the pastoral culture. Outlie breed hut., especially in the 
Mullai, a nil hence arose the institution of private 
property, t.he possession of whioh facilitated the fisdon 
of tribes into families. 

Thu primitive form of what may Ihi culled natural 
marriage the union of lovers at first, sight, unimpeded by 
tha observance of marriage ritos und formalized merely 
by the presentation of a tali of tiger's tooth and a givr. 
mont of strung leaves for the waist, was called K*|avu in 
early Tamil literature, and was. in the pastoral regions, 
slowly replaced by Kifpu iu which the marriage- ritual 
preceded tbu consummation of love. The essential 
portion of this ocremooy was the feasting of tho men und 
women of tho tribe underneath a panda], the ordinary 
tenement of pastoral men. decorated with flowers and 
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leaves, before the consummation of marriage took place. 
J ha institution of tlio Kay pu form of marriage and the 
development of private property let] to the evolution of 
the patriarchal form of society, for the father of the 
family, being the possessor of a larg* growing herd of 
cattle, acquired the great influence which the possession 
of wealth gives. The joint family system now arose, 
because pasture lands, parcelled out into tiny bits, would 
become too small to maintain a flock and the family 
wiiioh result**! from the nub-division of the tribe, oould 
maintain itself against competition, only if its members 
hold together ami constituted a growing unit The 
patriarchal head of a largo family developed into a king. 
That tho institution of kingship in tho Tamil country 
first arose among the pastoral tribes in Malta! land, is 
registered in the Tamil language by the fact that the 
word for a king, kuu.also means a herdsman, and that for 
a queen, ilycoi, means a lierdswoman 

Pastoral life outside India, as in the steppes of 
Central Asia, differed frum the life of the men of MuUai, 
the South Indian herdsmen, in two respects : (1) the 
use of tents, (2) the constant shifting of tho herdsman 
trihos from one patch of grass land to another. The 
invention of tents was needless in South India on 
account of the equability of tho climate all the year 
round A few fan like palmyra leaves thrown on a 
frame of dried sticks propped up by a few bamboo 
pillars and topped by a broken pot proved enough to 

Tho word kon scorn* to be derived from k61, 
rod. the bi lge of tho herdsman. The royal sceptre was 
but the rod of the tender of cattle and sheep which 
became tho symbol of authority. 
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afford shelter to man and beast : and the fertility of the 
soil and the periodicity of the monscon ensured the 
growth of pasture on the same spot year after year. Bo 
that it was not necessary as in the Northern steppes to 
break tent when the grass round a settlement was eaten 
up by the herd or parched up by the summer sun, and to 
soak pastures new. The pastoral life of South India 
hence was not semi-nomad hilt a settled life capable 
of developing the amenities of civilisation 

The life of ease made possible by the leisurely 
tendency of cuttle in bho foroit led to the invention of 
tho flute, tho kulal. Tlio Hate was a bit of bamboo with 
a few holes drilled along its length and from it was 
produced niolliduoufl music which relieved the cowherd 
from tho ennui due to the long hours of waiting while 
the cattle grazed. 

Una section of tho pastoral people formed t ho 
Kiifumhar who tended tho Bhort-leggod woll-tlouood 
variety of s hoop called the kofumhadu. They learned to 
wouvo kambuji from the wool of their sheep and even 
to-day these Kufurabar inhabit the Mullui regions of the 
Madras Presidency and follow their traditior al occupa- 
tion of k am bull -weaving, though the irreprossiblo steam- 
engine has now established it waif in Multai tracts and 
the weaving of wool with the power-loom is depriving 
the Kufurnhtir. as also other kinds of iiandicraftsmen, of 
their age-long means of earning their daily bread. 

Fisher-folk : 

The next region to be occupied was the Neydal ( 
the sea-board. The broad bosom of the sea, braving and 
falling »s if animated, invited the adventure-loving men 
with broad ohests and llncly-chisollcd muscles to ccurt 
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i t9 dangers and venture forth to obtain its inexhaustible 
wealth of tasty fish From fishing near the coast, they 
want on to hah in deeper waters Ilenoe the environ- 
ment turned the Paradavar. as the inhabitants of the 
littoral tract* were culled, into boat-builders and fisher* 
men The first boat* were primitive canoe* made of two 
log* bound together to (oim a float ; and the toni. wiokor 
work Ihitkot covered with bide, or coracle, followed nextr 
The chief produce of this region was fish and salt. The 
Paradavar had to take them into the interior and barter 
thorn for or. her form* of food -stuff. Their environment 
made the Paradavar into merchant*. Placing their warn* 
in double bigs on the hacks of oxen as their modern day 
descendants, the Balijis do to day, they trudged along 
the marshy paths and exchanged their goo-. Is for the 
produce of the riverine plains. From the Puruduvar 
also rose tho race of aooieot Indian sailors who, Inter, 
carried Indian goods in boat? t » i fries and Arabia iu the 
West and to Malaya and China in the Hast. 

Ploughmen : 

The lust region to be occupied was tho Marudam, 
the low-lying plain* between tho Mullai and tho Neydal, 
and that was ut tho close of tho paleolithic period. 
With the neolithic ago began modern civilisation. The 
domes ticat ion of plant*, especially the rice, the plantain, 
the sugar-cane and the imngo.which probably began in 
tho relatively settled life of the pastoral stage was 
completed in this. 

The stability of th* land in this region taught tho 
Ui*var, the ploughmen of tho Marudam, the method of 
raising cereals after ploughing the ground, and the easy 
9lope of the land in the margin of the rivers taught the 
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Vejlalar, the rulers of the flood, the method of conveying 
the lifo-giving water 50 their fields, beyond the trough 
of the river-bed lived the Kirilar. the rulers of the clouds, 
those who stored rain-water in tanks aud conveyed them 
to fields through irrigation-channels or lifted I he water 
from wells and spring! hv water-lifts aud irrigated the 
plots they cultivated. Thus were the arts of agriculture 
developed to such perfection hi early days that modern 
science can add but little to the traditional wisdom of 
tho South Indian farmer. Beyond the river- valleys lay 
tho land whose soil was mad* by the mixture of the 
rain-washed detritus of the trap rock of the Westorn 
(i hats and the decaying vegetation of the Du ndaka forest. 
This was tho birth-place of the cotton plant urd 
neolithic man learnt to spin tho cotton fibre into thread 
and weave tho thread into cotton cloth. 

Men now began to build houses of timber wherein 
to stock their superfluous store of food grain and cotton 
cloth. The barter of superfluous ai tides for things 
which were not easily available in the Marudum region, 
like the salt and tho toa-fish, with the Paradavar, and 
milk and milk-products, especially gbee, with tho Sdiiyur, 
and stones and stone tools (and after tho discovery of 
iron, iron -tools] with the Kur-vvar, led to the develop 
inent of carts for transport by land, and the circle of the 
evolution of civilisation was complete. Tho perfection 
of neolithic culture and tho arts and industries of the 
Marudam region represent the last really great step in 
human civilisation ; fer, sincu neolithic times, no now 
fowl-producing plants have boon domesticated nnd no 
now process of making cloth to cover the body has been 
invented. The discovery ot me'-als, from iron in ancient 
times to aluminium in our own times, aud the invention 
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ol steam and oil-gas engines and electrically propelled 
machines, have luit rendorod. quick and easy, ancient 
methods of ugricullure and manufacture and speeded up 
transport, but they have not produced either new food- 
stuffs or new means of shielding the skin from tho sun 
and rain and changes of atmospheric temperature. 

Where this evolution first took place: 

The fivo sub-divisions of the habitable regions occur 
contiguous to o*oh other and in u small fraction of tho 
earth’s surface in India south of tho Vindhyas. It is 
therefore easy to understand how increaso of population 
and alterations in the natural supply of food-stuffs 
brought about here at different periods tho migration of 
men from region to region and the consequent develop- 
ment of the different stages of human culture, tho 
hunter, tho nomad, the pastoral, tho coastal and the 
agricultural, due to ths differing stimuli provided by tho 
changing milieu : in otbor words, the geographical 
control of tho growth of human civilisation can 
bo worked out aud sat forth flour as on a map 
by a study of man’s progress in this restricted 
portion of the surface of the earth Outside India, 
those five natural regions occur on a vast scalo, 
o.g., the Xiullai. the vast stoppe land extending from the 
Carpathians to the fool hills of the Altai*, tho KuriRji or 
tho groat mountain chain from the Pyrenees to the 
Himalayas and boyond. forming a grand girdle round tho 
waist cf mother earth, the Neydal, tho coasts of tho 
Mediterranean sea, and the Indian and tho Atlantic 
ocoans, and tho Filai. tho great desert of Sahara and its 
continuation in Arabia, Persia and Mongolia Did tho 
the passage from stage to stag© of civilization first occur 
in tho restricted region of South Indio and thenco spread 
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to the vast or tract* beyond or vico-vertaV The problem 
is almost insoluble at. present. Bui it may be pointed 
out that, the migration of population from region to 
region and the consequent development of higher and 
higher forms of culture is more 1» koly to have taken 
place in a restricted portion of the earth's surface where 
such migration is easy, than id tracts of immense extent. 
It will help us to understand tho ancient history of man 
if wo imagine that nature's laboratory was, and her first 
experiments in human culture with tho geographic forces 
available to her were conducted in. Daksinipatha, India 
south of the Vindhyas, and not in the great physio- 
graphic divisions of Kuraiia and Africa. It is more likely 
that thoso different cultures of ancient times soot out 
offshoots to appropriate region* outside India so that 
Nature might roproduoe on a larger scale what she had 
succocilod in achieving on a smaller scale in India than 
that, she produce I these cultures on a magnificent scale 
outside India and then squeezed minified copies of each 
stage of civilization into Southern India so as to make 
it a camploto anthropological museum. This is of course 
hut speculation. After all it may turn out that Nature 
produced similar cultures independently of each other 
in different places whore tho same geographical e-iuses 
operated . 

Early Tamil Poetry: 

Besides cooking and clothing, another groat inven- 
tion of man is speech. Speech may bo either rhythmic 
or arhythmic Whether prose preceded poetry in 
speech as is assumed by most people, or whether, 
as is man; probable, poetry and prose were later 
differentiations of an original method of speech 
which was pertly rhythmic and pertly arhythmic. 
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ib is difficult to determino; bub it is certain that 
in the development of literature, poetry preceded 
prose by long ages. The words pan and r*n. moaning 
a piece of music, (whence pidu, to sing, pSttu. u song) 
belong l«o the earliest stratum of Tamil, proving that 
singing was one of the oarliust recreations of the Tamils. 
The Pinur, originally singers and after the institution of 
kingship in the pastoral stage of culture, royal bard* 
and panegyrists, followed an ancient and honoured, 
though ill rewarded, profession among the Tamils, The 
ancient Fanirs wore the friends and counsellors of kings 
during the lung ages when pure Tamil culture flourished ; 
hut when Aryan culture from North India rninglod with 
that of South India during historic times, the persistence 
of the Pinur in the ovor-mdulgence in meat-food, 
especially heel, and the drinking of ardent spirits 
brought about their Social degradation into one of the 
lowest ami most untouchable oaste* of South India. 

Thus grew without a history the Tamils of the 
curliest ages. Their gradual rise in the scale of civiliza. 
lion can he traced from thoir language and from the 
discoveries of llm students of their prehistoric culture. 
They first emerge into history, when traces of thoir 
trade with Northern India a?id hoyonri are noticed in 
the earliest of the literatures u( the world— the Vedas — 
and the curliest, historical documents of the world — the 
inscriptions of the Mesopotamian valley. 




